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genious devising of methods which make Professor Watson so fruitful 

a worker. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

The Ego and its Place in the World. By Charles Gray Shaw. New 
York, The MacMillan Company, 1913 — pp. xii, 523. 
This work is a treatise on Metaphysics. Its fundamental thesis is 
the reality of the human Ego as realizing itself step by step through 
a process of self-affirmation which at once makes it more of a self and 
brings it into more universal relations with the world-order. The 
three principal stages of this process are; Phenomenality, in which 
the Ego is a centre for self-experience, and which finds its fullest 
realization in the aesthetic experience, by which the Ego reflects into 
itself and enjoys the whole senso-spatial order; Activity, in which the 
Ego through volition interacts with, and thus enters into vital and 
significant relations with the world, which, in turn, is thus known as 
an immanent causal order or World- Will; and Substantiality, in which, 
through intellectual activity, the Ego completely finds itself in con- 
templative unity with the World-Whole or Substance of reality. 
Corresponding to and embodying these three stages of the Ego's 
progress in self-affirmation and self-realization are respectively the 
aesthetic, the ethical, and the religious life. In the aesthetic exper- 
ience the Ego seems passively to take up the sense-world into itself, 
but even this seeming passivity involves some self-activity and self- 
affirmation. " The artistic endeavour is none other than a form of 
ontological striving wherein the human spirit seeks the real in its most 
obvious guise, that of sense " (p. 403). In the ethical striving the 
self wills to mould the world to the fashion of its own desires and 
valuations and thus comes to closer quarters with the activistic nature 
of reality. In religion self-affirmation is completed through trans- 
cendence of the empirical world-order and union with the substantial, 
immanent, and universal Ground of causal activity. 

The writer criticises realism and pragmatism; the former for its 
failure to recognize the active function of the self in the constitution 
of experience, the latter for its over-emphasis of the social and the 
utilitarian as criteria of truth, conduct, and reality. Idealism and 
and rationalism he criticises for their failure to give the Ego a content 
or central position in reality. They make experience depend on the 
Ego and then treat the latter as an empty form. His own standpoint 
he calls intellectualistic. The intellect is the supreme phase in the 
activity of the Ego, and through it the world-whole is apprehended. 
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Professor Shaw's conception of nature is dynamic or energistic. 
His own favorite term for it is activism. All activity he regards as a 
species of volition. The space-world is phenomenal. The reality of 
which it is the expression is the causal order of a universal activity 
immanent in things. Activity involves change and change implies 
time. Hence time is half phenomenal and half real. All causality 
presupposes the trans-temporal or eternal Substance, the Unitary and 
Creative Ground of change. Causality is native to reality in the 
form of immanent activity (p. 277). This is the World-Will of which 
nature and the self are dual forms. The will to selfhood is the mean- 
ing and purpose of nature. As for the Ego or Self it is variously de- 
scribed as a Deed -Act (Fichte), Vollthat (Eucken), complete self- 
affirmation, a centralizing, totalizing, ontological impulse, etc. 

The author vigorously and repeatedly protests against the medio- 
critising tendencies of contemporary life and thought, and especially 
against the undue influence of industrialism, socialism and democracy 
in philosophy. He evidently holds that these influences largely ac- 
count for the failure of philosophy in metaphysics and in ethics to do 
justice to the place of the unique and the individual. He repudiates 
the validity of social categories of truth and exclusively social norms 
of conduct. He argues that the over-emphasis on the social is the 
chief source of the illusions of the day. He denies that the true spiri- 
tual destiny of the Ego is contained in social service or self-sacrifice. 
He holds that all the higher religious thought, with the exception of 
Buddhism, proclaims in some degree the self-same truth which is the 
burden of his work — the self-affirmation of the Ego, which is the true 
goal of both nature and society. The Ego is the centre and goal of 
dialectics. Reality is won and possessed only through the act of 
affirmation which is the total deed of the Ego. 

Scientism cannot contain reality nor rationalism create it. It is 
created and comprehended through the Ego'sfreeself -affirmation. The 
writer's standpoint for the interpretation of reality is an activistic 
intellectualism. Reality is a world in which the self attains true self- 
hood by free activity, of which the highest stage is intellect. Sense, 
will, and intellect are the three stages in this process of self-realization 
through self-affirmation. Automatic action is idealess activity; 
ideo-motor action is ordinary volition as accompanied by conscious- 
ness; free activity is volition dominated by the intellect. 

The following are typical of his treatment of classical metaphysical 
problems. Thinghood is the synthesis and cause of qualities. Space 
is the phenomenal expression of activity, and indeed, of will. All 
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culture is the despatialisation of mind. Time is the activistic ex- 
pression of change. Mind and Body are opposite and correlated ex- 
pressions of the interactivity of things in a cosmical system of imma- 
nent causality which involves the substantial reality of the world-will. 
In causal interactivity there is no tranference of states or qualities; 
there is an incitement from one thing which evokes a unique reaction 
in another thing. All forms of being are causally disposed. The 
world is an interactive system of centres of causality. The world is 
a vast field of action where the Ego, by interplay with its comple- 
mentary opposites, affirms itself. Ideals and values are the creation 
or self-affirmation of the Ego in its world. Thus the Ego creates its 
own world of spiritual life and its content is culture. Just what cul- 
ture is we are nowhere clearly told. 

Reality is finally defined as that which cannot be resisted. The 
writer's theory is an aristocratic and individualistic doctrine of the 
cumulative development of selfhood in a world fitted for just this 
end. By ceaseless self-affirmation the Ego comes to ever closer 
quarters with reality, which it grasps and with which it unites itself 
by an activity of contemplative intellection. 

I have tried to give a fair summary of the outstanding doctrines of 
a curiously constructed and perplexingly written book. A notable 
feature of it is the wealth of references to and citations from the 
literature of philosophy and religion and from belletristic literature, 
especially from recent and contemporaneous European writings. 
These citations and references often appear in pertinent contexts and 
are happy and illuminating. Often they raise the doubt whether the 
author does not read much more into his literary authorities than 
really belongs there. The books abounds in quaint and striking dicta. 
It abounds also in clumsy and obscure and sometimes even in un- 
grammatical sentences (perhaps due in part to careless proofreading). 
One annoying feature is the constant use of ' where ' to introduce a 
sentence in places where the usages of good English demand ' whereas' 
or ' while.' The book reads as though it consisted of a lengthy and 
not carefully articulated series of lectures thrown together. The 
author doubles upon his tracks again and again and wanders round 
and round. I have much sympathy with many of the views expressed 
but I am sure that, had I not gone to the reading of this book with 
views akin to the writer's already formed, I should not have been 
convinced or even much instructed. There is scarcely any sustained 
argumentation or logical progression in the book. It presents a mass 
of apercus, reflexions, intuitions and citations repeated in a variety of 
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contexts. It claims to be a piece of philosophical dialectics but there 
is neither impulsion or compulsion in the dialectics. They do not 
move. It does not really grapple and wrestle with the fundamental 
problems of metaphysics. For example, there is no adequate exami- 
nation of the problems of space, time, causality or the psycho-physi- 
cal problem. The author's literary flank-turning movements do not 
circumvent the enemy. The most basic of all metaphysical problems — 
that of monism and pluralism — he simply skirts around, firing a few 
blank cartridges at it. I fail to grasp the import of the discussion of 
Immanent Causality and Ground or to see wherein his theory of In- 
teractivity is an advance in the treatment of the psycho-physical 
problem. It is a pity that Mr. Shaw has not rigorously exercised upon 
his material the activity of self-criticism and striven harder for clear- 
ness, cogency, and progress in the development of his thesis. There 
is red meat in it but there is altogether too much gristle and fat. In 
spite of my own agreement with many of his positions and admiration 
for his command of literature, I am bound to say that the book is re- 
dundant, obscure, and unconvincing. 

Joseph A. Leighton. 
The Ohio State University. 



